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CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY 
III. CHRONOLOGY AND CHURCH HISTORY 


HE history of history repeats itself. Tradition and myth, epic 
and genealogy, priestly lore of world eras and the marking 
of time, criticism and history follow each other or fuse in the long 
evolution of that rational self-consciousness which projects itself 
into the past as it builds up the synthesis of the present. Similar 
pathways lie behind all developed historiographies. Indeed, the 
parallel between the histories of the history of different nations is so 
close as to rob the successive chapters of much of the charm of 
novelty. When we have reviewed the historiography of Greece, that 
of Rome strikes us as familiar. The same likeness lies already in 
the less developed historiographies of oriental cultures. They all 
emerge from a common base; and, to use a biological expression, 
ontogeny repeats phylogeny—the individual repeats the species. 
The law of growth seems to apply to history as though it were an 
organism with an independent evolution, instead of what it really 
is, a mere reflection of changing societies. 

The explanation apparently lies at hand, in the similar evolution 
of the societies which produce the history. But, from such premises 
one would hardly expect the historiography of a religion to exhibit 
the same general lines of development. Yet in the history of Chris- 
tian history we have much the same evolution of material as in that 
of Greece or Rome. Naturally, the priestly element is stronger, and 
the attempts at rationalizing the narratives more in evidence. But 
it is the absence rather than the presence of sophistication which 
strikes one most. The genealogies play their réle for the kingdom 
of the Messiah as for the cities of Hellas, Hesiods of Jewish and 
Christian theology present their schemes of divinely appointed eras, 
and through the whole heroic period of the chureh, legends of saints 
and martyrs furnish the unending epic of the unending war, where 
the hosts of heaven fought with men, not for a vanished Troy but 

1Cf, Julius Africanus’s pioneer work in this direction, in harmonizing the 
variant genealogies of Christ in the Gospel, quoted by Eusebius, I., 7. 
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for an eternal city. Finally, the work of Christian logographi in 
the apologists—and every theologian was an apologist—reduced the 
scheme to prose. The parallel would not hold, however, beyond the 
merest externals if it had not been for the development of Christian 
chronology ; for the thought of writing history was but little in the 
minds of theologians, and hardly more in those of martyrologists. 
From the apologists, face to face with the criticism of the unbeliev- 
ing world, came the demand for more rigid methods of comparative 
chronology, by which they could prove the real antiquity and direct 
descent of Christianity. The same kind of practical need had pro- 
duced similar, if more trivial, documentation by pagan priests and 
was later to repeat itself in medieval monasteries. So that in the 
Christian church, as in the antique world generally, history proper 
was born of the application of research and chronology to meet the 
exacting demands of skepticism, as well as of the desire to set forth 
great deeds. 

The path to Christian historiography lies, therefore, through a 
study of Christian chronology. The basis for this was the work 
of the Jewish scholars of the diaspora. When the Christian apolo- 
gists of the second and third centuries attempted to synchronize the 
Old Testament history with that of the gentiles, they could fall back 
upon the work of a Jewish scribe, Justus of Tiberius, who wrote in 
the reign of Hadrian. He prepared a chronicle of Jewish kings, 
working along the same uncertain basis of ‘‘ generations’ as had 
been used in gentile chronicles, and so claiming for Moses an an- 
tiquity greater than that of the oldest figures in Greek legend. The 
difficulties in the way of any counter proof lent this statement great 
value in argument, especially since it was merely a mathematical 
formulation of a belief already established in the church. But, 
although the argument of priority was familiar from early days, 
the first formally prepared Christian chronology did not appear 
until the middle of the third century when Julius Africanus wrote 
his Chronographia. It was a work in five books, drawing upon the 
writings of Josephus, Manetho and pagan scholars, and arranging 
the eras of the old dispensation in a series symbolical of creation 
itself. The duration of the world is to reach six thousand years, after 
which is to come a thousand-year Sabbath. The birth of Christ is 
put five thousand five hundred years from Adam, which leaves five 
hundred more before the end. Half-way along this stretch of cen- 
turies, three thousand years from the creation we come upon the death 
of Palek, under whom the world was parcelled out, as is recorded in 
the twenty-fifth chapter of Genesis.” 


2 Cf, the monumental study of Gelzer, Julius Africanus (1898), which has 
disentangled the fragile threads of his chronology as preserved in various ways. 
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A scheme like this is a chronology only by courtesy; and yet a 
glance at the dating along the pages of the authorized edition of the 
Bible will show how relatively close to it has been the accepted 
dating of the world’s history down to our own time. Critically con- 
sidered, it was merely a variation of the symbolism of Origen—an 
allegory of the general scheme of history instead of an allegory of 
details. It was symbolism on a bolder and larger scale, all the more 
convincing because while it supplied the frame-work for events it did 
not have to harmonize or explain them away. Three main influ- 
ences made for its success. The absence of any continuous Jewish 
chronology offered it open field ; theology demanded that the world’s 
history should center upon the life of Christ and the coming of the 
kingdom; and the idea of world eras was just in line with the ideas 
of pagan savants who had attained a rude conception of natural law 
in the movement of history. A treatment of history which could 
appeal to the great name of Varro for its pagan counterpart was 
not lightly to be rejected. The best minds of antiquity saw— 
though dimly—the outer world as a reflection of the human reason, 
but what Platonic idea ever mastered recalcitrant phenomena so 
beautifully as this scheme of Christian history with its symmetry 
established by a divine mathematics? 

One is tempted to turn aside to the absorbing problems of phi- 
losophy which these crude solutions of world history open up. But 
before us stands a great figure, a Herodotus among the logographi 
of the early church. Eusebius of Cesarea, the father of Church 
History, worked out from materials like these the chronology of the 
world which was to be substantially that of all the subsequent history 
of Europe to our own time, and preserved the precious fragments 
of his predecessors in the first history of Christianity.* 

Kusebius meets the two qualifications which Polybius prescribed 
as indispensable for the historian. He was a man of affairs, of wide 
knowledge of the world, and held high office in the state whose 
fortunes he described. He it was who at the great council of Nicea 
(325 a.p.) sat at the right hand of Constantine and delivered the 
opening oration in honor of the emperor.* Few historians of either 
church or state have ever had more spectacular tribute paid to their 
learning and judicial temper. For it was apparently these two 
qualities which especially equipped Eusebius for so distinguished an 

8 The name Eusebius was a very common one in the records of the early 
church. There are 40 Eusebiuses, contemporaries of the historian, noted in 
Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, and in all 137 from the 
first eight centuries. Eusebius of Cesarea took the surname Pamphili after the 


death of his master Pamphilus, out of respect for him. 
4Cf. Sozomen, H. E., I., 19. 
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honor. At least one likes to think so; but perhaps the distinction 
fell to him because he was as well an accomplished courtier and as 
much the apologist of Constantine as of the Christian faith. 

This incident fixes for us the life of Eusebius. Born about 260 
A.D., he was at the fullness of his powers when the church gained its 
freedom, and he lived on until 339 or 340. He had studied in the 
learned circle of Pamphilus of Cesarea, whose great library was to 
furnish him with many of his materials, and there came under the 
spell of Origen, whose influence was supreme in the circle of 
Pamphilus. Nothing is more difficult in criticism tham the estimate 
of one man’s influence upon another—and nothing more light- 
heartedly hazarded. It would be hard to say what Eusebius would 
have been without the works of Origen to inspire him, but that they 
did influence him is beyond question. Eusebius was not an original 
thinker. He lacked the boldness of genius, but to witness that bold- 
ness in Origen must have been an inspiration toward freedom from 
ecclesiasticism and traditionalism.® His history is no mere bishop’s 
history, it is the record of a religion as well as of a church. Its 
scholarship is critical, not credulous. From Origen, too, may have 
come the general conception which makes the first church history a 
chapter in the working out of a vast world-scheme, the ‘‘economy’’ 
of God.? But the time had now come for such a conception to be 
commonplace. It was no longer a speculation; the recognition by 
the empire was making it a fact. 

If one were to search for influences moulding the character 
of Eusebius’s history this triumph of the church would necessarily 
come first. No history of Christianity worthy of the name could 
well appear during the era of persecutions. Not that the persecu- 
tions were so fierce or so continuous as has been commonly believed. 
Eusebius himself, for instance, lived safely through the most severe 
persecution, and visiting Pamphilus in prison—for Pamphilus suf- 
fered martyrdom—carried on his theological works in personal touch 
with his master. But though the persecutions have been exagger- 
ated, the situation of the church was not one to invite the historian. 
Constantine was its deliverer; in a few years it passed from oppres- 

5 Cf. Eusebius’ Martyrs in Palestine, in loco; Jerome, De viribus illustris, 
75, 81. 

6 These at least are the two main influences of Origen upon Eusebius ac- 
cording to MecGiffert and Heinrici. Cf. MeGiffert’s edition of the Church His- 
tory, p. 7, and Georg Heinrici, Das Urchristentum in der Kirchengeschichte des 
Eusebius, Leipzig, 1894. Heinrici here presents the case against F, Overbeck’s 
view (Uber die Anfénge der Kirchengeschichteschreibung, Basel, 1892), that 
Eusebius follows the hierarchical episcopal thread in a sort of constitutional 


history of the church. 
7Cf. Heinrici, op. cit., p. 13. 
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sion to power. And in the hour of its triumph Christian scholar- 
ship was to find, in a bishop high at court, a historian worthy not only 
of the great deeds of the saints and martyrs but of the new imperial 
position of the church. 

Eusebius was a voluminous writer, ‘‘historian, apologist, topog- 
rapher, exegete, critic, preacher, dogmatic writer.’’> But his fame 
as a historian rests upon two works, the Church History and the 
Chronicle. Both were epoch-making. The one has earned for the 
author the title of Father of Church History; the other set for 
Christendom its frame-work in the history of the world. 

The Chronicle was written first.° It is composed of two parts: 
the Chronographia and the Chronological Canons. The first of 
these is an epitome of universal history in the form of excerpts from 
the sources, arranged nation by nation, along with an argument for 
the priority of Moses and the bible. It is a source-book on the 
epochs of history, much like those in use to-day as manuals in our 
colleges. The second part consists of chronological tables with 
marginal comments. The various systems of chronology, Chaldean, 
Greek, Roman, etc., are set side by side with a biblical chronology 
which carries one back to the creation, although the detailed and 
positive annals begin only with the birth of Abraham. The Canons 
therefore present in a single, composite form the annals of all 
antiquity—at least all that was of interest to Christendom. It 
presented them in simplest mathematical form. Rows of figures 
marked the dates down the center of the page; on the right hand 
side was the column of profane history; on the left hand the column 
of sacred history.’° 

The fate of this work is of peculiar interest. It is doubtful if 
any other history has ever exercised an influence comparable to that 
which it has had upon the western world; yet not a single copy of 
the original text has survived; the Latin west knew only the second 

8 Lightfoot in Smith & Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography. A bril- 
liant article. 

® He already refers to it in the opening of his Church History (1:1), and 
also in the Ecloge Prophetice (1:1) and in the Preparatio Evangelica, X:9. 
which were both written before 313. As the Chronicle when it reached Jerome 
was carried down to 325, it is conjectured that there may have been a second 
edition. 

10In the present text some profane history notes are on the left side, but 
this was due to the fact that the comments on profane history were fuller than 
those on sacred history, and were crowded over for reasons of space, 

Eusebius was largely indebted for his plan to Castor, whom he invokes at 


the beginning and end of the lists for Sicyon, Argos and Athens, Cf. Gelzer, 
Julius Africanus, II., pp. 63 f. 


On the relations between Eusebius and Julius Africanus see Gelzer, op. cit., 
II., 23-107, 
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part, and that in the hasty translation of Jerome. Modern research 
has unearthed a solitary Armenian translation of the work as a 
whole, and modern scholars have compared this with the fragments 
preserved by Byzantine chronographers™ until finally, in the open- 
ing of the twentieth century the work is again accessible—if only 
to the learned. If, however, recovery of the chronicle is a work of 
archeological philology, like the recovery of an ancient ruin, yet 
all the time that it had lain buried this little book of dates and 
comments had been determining the historical outlook of Europe.’? 
For the next thousand years most histories were chronicles, and they 
were built after the model of Jerome’s translation of Eusebius’s 
Canons. Every medieval monastery that boasted of enough culture 
to have a scriptorium and a few literate monks, was connecting up 
its own rather fabulous but fairly recent antiquity with the great 
antiquity of Rome and Judea through the tables of Eusebius’s 
arithmetic. 

This anonymous immortality of the great Chronicle is easily 
accounted for. It was not a work of literature, but of mathematics. 
Now mathematics is as genuine art as is literature, art of the most 
perfect type; but its expression, for that very reason, is not in the 
variable terms of individual appreciations. It is not personal but 
universal. It does not deal with qualities but with numbers; or at 
best it deals with qualities merely as the distinguishing elements in 
numbers. The structure is the thing, not the meaning nor character 
of the details. And the structure depends upon the materials. 
Hence there is little that is Eusebian about Eusebius’s Chronicle, 
except the chronicle itself. It has no earmarks of authorship like 
the style of a Herodotus or a Thucydides. But all the same its 
content was the universal possession of the succeeding centuries. 

There is, however, a simpler reason for the fate of Eusebius’s 
Chronicle. It has a forbidding exterior. It had even too much 
mathematics and too much history for the Middle Ages; they were 
satisfied with the results of the problem. But behind this forbid- 

11 Especially Georgius Syncellus. These chronographers preserved such 
large extracts that Joseph Sealiger was able to risk a reconstruction of the text 
from them alone. Scaliger’s first edition was published in 1606, second edition 
in 1658. The Armenian version was published at Venice in 1818 by J. B. Aucher 
with a Latin translation. The text in Migne, that by Cardinal Mai (1833) is 
based upon this; but the classic work on the Chronicle is that of Schoene (Vol. 
I., 1875, Vol. II., 1866), while the Armenian text has recently been published 
with parallel German translation by Karst in the great edition of Eusebius’ 
works now appearing in the series, Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller 
der ersten drei Jahrhunderte. It has also the version of Jerome, ed. by Helm. 

12 Joseph Scealiger refers thus to the influence of Eusebius. ‘‘Qui post 
Eusebium scripserunt, omne scriptum de temporibus aridum esse censuerunt, 
quod non hujus fontibus irrigatum esset.’’ (Quoted in Migne, P. G, 19:14.) 
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ding exterior the modern scholar finds a synthesis of alluring charm. 
Parallel columns of all known eras extend up and down the pages; 
eras of Abraham, David, Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, etc. It is 
interesting to see this tangle of columns simplify as the diverse 
nations come and go; and finally all sink into the great unity of 
Rome. At last the modern world of Eusebius’s own time was left 
but four columns, the years of Rome (A. U. C.), of Olympiads, of 
Roman Consuls, and of Christ. The rest was already ancient his- 
tory. As one follows the sweep of these figures and watches the 
steady line of those events where the Providence of God bore down 
the forces of the unbeliever, one realizes that in this convincing 
statement lay the strongest of all defenses of the faith. Here, com- 
pressed into a few pages, lies the evidence of history for the Chris- 
tian world-view. Origen’s great conception that pagan history was 
as much decreed by Jehovah as sacred history finds in the Chronicle 
its most perfect expression; the facts speak for themselves.1* No 
fickle Fortuna could ever have arranged with such deliberate aim 
the rise and fall of empires. History is the reservoir not of argu- 
ment but of proof, and the proof is mathematical.** 

The human element of humor, however, comes into the situation 
when one turns back to the opening paragraph and learns the atti- 
tude of Eusebius himself. ‘‘Now at the very beginning, I make 
this declaration before all the world: let no one ever arrogantly con- 
tend that a sure and thorough knowledge of chronology is attain- 
able. This every one will readily believe who ponders on the incon- 
trovertible words of the Master to his disciples: ‘It is not for us to 
know the times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his 
own power’ (Acts 1:7). For it seems to me that he, as Lord God, 
uttered that decisive word with reference not merely to the day 
of judgment, but with reference to all times, to the end that he 
might restrain those who devote themselves too boldly to such vain 
investigations. ’’?® 


13 This view of universal history places Eusebius on a distinctly higher 
plane than that of a mere apologist. It enabled him to have somewhat of the 
Herodotean sweep and breadth. Cf. Heinrici, op. cit., pp. 13 ff. Eusebius, H.E., 
Bet. 

14 The translation of the Canons by Jerome, while apparently superior to the 
Armenian version, bears the marks of careless haste. He tells us himself (Pref. 
L:13) that it is an opus tumultuariwm, and adds that he dictated it most hur- 
riedly to a scribe. He must have meant, so Schoene thinks (p. 76), that he dic- 
tated the marginal comments, not the rows of figures. Likely a notarius trans- 
lated the figures into Roman, and Jerome added the notes, 

A great deal of discussion has arisen over the fact that in the Church His- 
tory, Eusebius differs decidedly from the chronology of the Chronicle, 

15 Chronicle, Preface. 
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We have left ourselves little space for the work by which Euse- 
bius is chiefly known, the Ecclesiastical History. So far as students 
of theology and church history are concerned, little space is needed, 
for the work itself is readily accessible and that, too, in an English 
edition, and magnificently translated.1® But the general student of 
history seldom reads church history now, and the achievement of 
Eusebius shares the common fate. Yet it is a great achievement, 
and a genuine surprise awaits the reader who turns to it. One 
might expect that the age of Constantine would produce a history 
of the obscure, unstoried institution which had suddenly risen to 
the splendor of an imperial church, but one could hardly expect 
to find out of that arena of fierce theological conflict the calm and 
lofty attitude of generous reserve and the sense of dominating 
scholarly obligation for accuracy which characterize the first church 
historian. The judgment of Gibbon, that the Ecclesiastical History 
was grossly unfair,’* is itself a prejudiced verdict. To be sure it 
lacks the purely scientific aim, it is apologetic. But Eusebius is not 
to be blamed for that; the wonder is that he preserved so just a 
poise and so exacting a standard in view of the universal demands 
of his time. We should not forget that the apologetic tone of 
Christian historiography was also sanctioned by the pagan classics. 
Even Polybius had demanded that history be regarded as a thing 
of use, and Cicero, Sallust, Livy and Tacitus had applied the maxim 
generously. Christian historiography should not bear the brunt 
of our dissatisfaction with what was the attitude of nearly all 
antiquity."® 

The Ecclesiastical History does not live by grace of its style. 
Eusebius had no refined literary taste; he wrote, as he thought, in 
rambling and desultory fashion. But he combined with vast erudi- 
tion a ‘‘sterling sense,’’ and a ‘‘true historical instinct’’ in choosing 
the selections from his store of facts and documents.’® Conscious of 
the value of the sources themselves, he weaves into his narrative 
large blocks of the originals, and in this way has preserved many 
@ precious text which would otherwise be lost. The Ecclesiastical 
History is less a narrative than a collection of documents, for which 

16 By Professor A. C. MecGiffert, in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second 
Series, Vol. I., pp. 1-403. The same volume contains a translation of the Life 
of Constantine by Ernest C. Richardson, and an exhaustive bibliography. 

17 Decline and Fall (Bury), I1:135; ‘‘He (Eusebius) indirectly confesses 
that he has related whatever might redound to the glory, and that he has sup- 
pressed all that could tend to the disgrace of religion;’’ adding in a foot- 
note: ‘‘Such is the fair deduction from 1:82, and De Mart, Palast. ¢.12.’’ 

18 This point is well made by H. O. Taylor in The Medieval Mind, I., 78-81. 


19 Cf. the fine characterization by McGiffert, in the Prolegomena to his edi- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical History, pp. 46 ff. 
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every student of Christianity is devoutly thankful, and more thank- 
ful yet that the author was so keenly conscious of his responsibility. 
Wherever his references can be verified they prove correct, which 
gives a presumption of accuracy for those found in his work alone. 

This scholarly accuracy was combined with a vast learning. 
Eusebius had enjoyed the freedom of the great library of Pamphilus 
at Antioch, in his earlier days. He tells us that he gathered ma- 
terials as well in the library at Jerusalem founded by Bishop 
Alexander,”® and Constantine seems to have opened his archives to 
him.??_ But he learned not less from the busy world in which he 
lived. He was no recluse; he lived at the center of things, both 
politically and ecclesiastically. His genial nature blinded him to 
men’s faults, and his judgment on contemporaries—particularly 
upon Constantine—are of little value.2? But even at his worst he 
seldom recorded any marvelous event without the Herodotean 
caution of throwing the responsibility back upon the original nar- 
rative. There is no better example of this than the account in the 
Life of Constantine of the emperor’s vision of the cross. It was an 
incident all too likely to find ready that credence in Christian circles 
which it found in subsequent ages. But, however much a courtly 
panegyrist Eusebius could be, in matters of fact he is on his guard. 
His account runs soberly enough: ‘‘ And while he was thus praying 
with fervent entreaty, a most marvelous sign appeared to him from 
heaven, the account of which might have been hard to believe had 
it been related by any other person. But since the victorious Em- 
peror himself long afterwards declared it to the writer of this 
history, when he was honored with his acquaintance and society, and 
confirmed his statement by an oath, who could hesitate to accredit 
the relation, especially since the testimony of after-time has estab- 
lished its truth ?’’?8 

For two centuries Christian worship had lain hidden behind 
the ‘‘Discipline of the Secret.’’ The uninitiated knew little of 
what was held or done by the adherents of this intolerant mystery, 
‘‘after the doors were shut.’’ Constantine brought the new régime, 
when persecution and secrecy ceased. Eusebius had lived through 
the dark days of Diocletian, and although he himself had escaped— 
a fact sometimes held up against him—his dearest friends, and 
above all his great teacher Pamphilus, had been martyred. Free 
now to speak, therefore, he turns back from the ‘‘peace of the 

20Cf. H. E., VI.:20. 

21 Cf. H. E., V.:18. 

22 The Life of Constantine is a panegyric rather than a biography; and it 


is unreliable even in questions of fact. 
23 Life of Constantine, I.:28. 
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church’’ to the years of persecution with a feeling for martyrs like 
that of Homer for heroes, of the Middle Ages for wonder-working 
saints.2* He depicts their sufferings, however, not simply as the 
material for heroic biography, but as forming the subject of a 
glorious page of history, that of the great ‘‘peaceful struggle’’ by 
which the Kingdom of the Messiah was to take its place among and 
above the powers of this world. The martyrs of Palestine are fight- 
ing the Punic wars for the kingdom of Christ. 

It was reserved for a greater intellect—that of Augustine—to 
earry this conception to its final form. But the outlines of Au- 
gustine’s City of God are already visible in the opening chapters 
of the Ecclesiastical History, as its foundations were placed by 
Kusebius’s master, Origen. The Messiah is not a recent Christ, but 
comes to us from the beginning of the world, witnessed to by Moses 
and the prophets. And when ‘‘in recent times’’ Jesus came, the 
new nation which appeared was not new but old, the Nation of 
God’s own Providence—Christian and universal. The pan of the 
victorious Church is sounded at the opening of its first history: 
‘*A nation confessedly not small and not dwelling in some remote 
corner of the earth, but the most numerous and pious of all nations, 
indestructible and unconquerable, because it always receives assist- 
ance from God.’’® This is the historical prologue to the City 
of God. JAMES T, SHOTWELL. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


SPAULDING’S FREEDOM OF THE REASON 


N his recent volume, The New Rationalism, Professor Spaulding 
advances the freedom of reason as one of the chief hypotheses 
of the New Realism. To him the rationalism of Neo-Realism appears 
fundamental to its realism; and rationalism consists essentially in 
the recognition of the sovereign autonomy of reason. Rationalism, 
according to Mr. Spaulding, is the position that acknowledges reason 
as ‘‘the court of last resort’’ (p. 79) and subjects all experience (in- 
cluding reason itself) to the test of reason. Neo-Realism, Mr. 
Spaulding seeks to show, is essentially such a rationalism, presup- 
posing the freedom of reason. The importance of Neo-Realism con- 
sists in its discovery of a body of common principles universally pre- 
supposed by rational thought. These common principles, from which 
all philosophical systems are logically derived, are such principles 
24 Cf. Heinrici, op. cit., p. 3. 
25H. F., 1., chap. 3. 
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as withstand the criticism of reason by being affirmed in their very 
denial. Thus the ground of the autonomy of reason is recognized 
in the self-presupposing character of its postulates. 

Among the presuppositions of reason is one of special signifi- 
cance, viz., the principle of the independent relation between know- 
ing and the object which is known. It is through this postulate that 
Mr. Spaulding’s Rationalism becomes Realism. For the principle 
of the independence of cognition and its object (which is, moreover, 
empirically confirmed) involves both Realism and a narrower type 
of Rationalism (p. xviii). The presupposition that cognition neither 
ereates nor affects its object implies both the independent reality of 
facts of the senses and the equally independent reality of facts 
of the reason divoreed from nature and evolution (p. vii). It 
is reason with this narrowed significance, as a non-natural prin- 
ciple opposed to the world of sense, that plays the réle of free reason 
in Mr. Spaulding’s book. With the conversion of his Rationalism 
into Realism, the self-affirming autonomy of reason gives place to 
the negative freedom of Realism, the so-called independence of 
reason from the natural world. 

But let us turn to Mr. Spaulding’s own statement of his views. 
‘‘Reason is free,’’ says Spaulding, ‘‘in the sense that it is neither 
lawless nor yet causally determined by preceding psychical processes 
in the individual and the race, but that it follows whither it is led by 
the implicative structure of reality’’ (p. 427). Here reason is free 
in three senses: (1) it is not guided by caprice, but is law-abiding 
(whether or not it has the principle of law within itself) ; (2) reasom 
ean not be satisfactorily interpreted as causally determined by pre- 
ceding natural processes; (3) reason is led by implication so far as 
this relation is present in the real. 

We may begin with a consideration of the second: that reason is 
free of causal determination by the facts of its development. This 
independence, though stated specifically with regard to the psychical, 
would obviously apply no less to the physical antecedents of reason. 
On this view, reason is independent of its entire phylogenetic and 
ontogenetic history, both psychical and physical. Indeed the very 
function of reason presupposes that it is the criterion of itself, an 
organ capable of testing its own development, and hence logically 
fundamental to its history. But attention must be called to the fact 
that Mr. Spaulding is wrong in assuming the relation between reason 
and its history to be one of asymmetrical independence. Reason and 
its development reciprocally involve and presuppose each other. 
For reason, in fulfilling its function of criticism over the worlds 
from which it emerges in the historical process, hereby admits that 
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only as a product of these worlds and presupposing them does reason 
gain a meaning. On the other hand, reason is no less essentially 
the ground of nature, for only reason reveals the meaning of nature. 

But Mr. Spaulding holds reason to be free from determination 
by the facts of its development on the further ground that universal 
causation is a ‘‘self-contradictory’’ hypothesis. In undertaking to 
postulate universal causation, we find ourselves apparently free to 
choose between causation and freedom as the basis of reasoning. 
This fundamental freedom to choose our assumption disproves uni- 
versal causation, and shows freedom of reason to be the only ‘‘self- 
confirming’’ postulate (p. 392). Our objection to Spaulding’s argu- 
ment, however, is that it involves no more than a disguised appeal to 
immediate feeling. It falls back upon the psychological feeling of 
indeterminism’ as the criterion for resolving the disjunction between 
causation and freedom, and hence entirely begs the question. Psy- 
chological immediacy and not the self-presupposing character of 
freedom is made the basis of argument. 

Another consideration urged by Spaulding against the causal 
dependency of reason is the claim that reason is too unique, too indi- 
vidual a stratum of reality to be deducible from lower strata. 
Though the world of reason is undeniably built upon the worlds of 
physics, chemistry, biology, etc., it yet remains distinct from all these 
realms. Reason superimposes upon them a specific, non-additive 
form of organization, involving properties quite different from the 
properties of the worlds on which it supervenes. Because reason is 
such a whole, possessing properties unlike those of its constituent 
parts, reason must be causally independent of its parts, 7. e., causally 
independent of the worlds which serve it as genetic base. In Mr. 
Spaulding’s words, ‘‘no lower level causally determines any higher 
level’’ (p. 449). But such a statement can not escape challenge. 
While it may be admitted that reason can not be adequately in- 
terpreted in terms of naturalistic processes, yet certainly these 
processes throw light on the nature of reason. Again, reason does 
not fail to conform to the laws of the worlds below it; causal inde- 
pendence can not be claimed as absence of conformity. On the con- 
trary, reason fulfills not only the laws of lower levels, but laws of 
its own in addition. The autonomy of reason, moreover, is grounded 
in the very interdependence of reason with the strata below it. 
These lower worlds furnish reason the material on which to act. 
The freedom of an isolated, independent reason would be entirely 
formal and meaningless. Only by accepting the lower worlds as 

1The opposite immediate feeling of being determined, of course, could be 


cited equally well both as psychological fact and as the necessary assumption of 
our very ability to conceive universal causation. 
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organic content does reason gain a realm over which to exert its 
sovereign authority. By the power of criticism reason proves its 
sovereignty, sitting in judgment of the worlds and revealing to them 
wherein they are partial and inadequate. Reason shows itself 
‘‘higher’’ than the realms of physics, chemistry and biology by 
manifesting itself both as inclusive of these worlds and as their 
true ground and presupposition. Yet while outflanking them with 
criticism, reason remains none the less dependent upon these worlds. 
Mr. Spaulding to the contrary, lower levels do determine the higher; 
only the lower levels in turn are outflanked and determined by the 
higher. Thus reason, while determined by the worlds below it, in 
turn includes these worlds and manifests itself as their fundamental 
presupposition. 

Even granting that reason introduces a new organization with 
unique properties, the question remains how this excludes the possi- 
bility of explaining reason as causally determined by worlds of 
simpler organization. Wholes may be granted qualitative specificity, 
yet be regarded none the less as deductive combinations of their 
parts. The theorems of geometry, for instance, are wholes with 
unique properties, yet they are deducible from a handful of primi- 
tive axioms and postulates. Indeed Spaulding’s denial of the possi- 
bility of deducing the higher from the lower stands in odd contradic- 
tion to certain accepted principles of Realism. Realism has gen- 
erally maintained that parts are fundamental to the whole, and the 
whole dependent upon the parts. Reason, as represented by Spaul- 
ding, is a specific whole formed of certain constituents: physical, 
chemical, biological, etc. One would naturally infer that the with- 
drawal of any of these constituent parts would wreck the complex 
relation which is reason. But such apparently is not the case. The 
organization remains whether the material parts come or go (p. 
449). Reason presumably would remain, though the worlds below 
it should disappear. This independence constitutes its freedom. 
Yet such a doctrine is directly counter to Realism’s principle of the 
dependence of whole on part. 

A similar difficulty is involved in Spaulding’s advocacy of 
analysis in situ. This is a method by which it is claimed wholes 
ean be analyzed into parts without falsification. The question 
naturally arises: why can not reason be reduced to its elements by 
such analysis and subsequently restored to wholeness? Mr. Spaul- 
ding would answer apparently that analysis is only inductive and 
empirical. Analysis dissects into parts, but is unable to recombine 
them and deduce the whole. Accordingly the relation between 
higher and lower levels of the real can only be discovered empirically 
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(p. 449). Against this, it must be contended that there is no induc- 
tion without deduction, no analysis without synthesis. Kant’s 
analytic regressus to presuppositions (a method to which Mr. Spaul- 
ding is not inconsiderably indebted) involved no less a transcendental 
deduction. Did not Mr. Spaulding himself apply his analytic 
method to deductive purposes, his argument would come to naught. 
Only by assuming the conclusions of his inductive analyses to be 
deductions is he able to claim their universal validity. Mere 
analysis, for instance, could not show universal causation to be a self- 
refuting concept. Though the presupposition of causation is free- 
dom, so far as analysis goes the presupposition (freedom) and the 
conclusion (causation) are independent. Freedom and causation 
simply belong to different loci of the real. Analysis would have no 
right to deduce a necessary connection between the two; nor eavld 
there be any sense in holding that one contradicts the other. Only 
when supplemented by deduction, does analysis become adequate to 
the study of the real. 

Lastly then, Spaulding can not prove the independence of reason 
from its development by citing empirical evidence for non-causal 
relations. It is true that the methods and results of the exact sci- 
ences furnish instances of relations other than causal; while by 
analysis in situ entities are studied in isolation from their historical 
setting with apparent success. But empirical induction from a 
finite number of cases can never achieve deductive certainty. 
Further, the method of analysis in situ or ideal elimination can 
never attain complete truth because it overlooks the unreality of 
abstraction. Consciousness has a certain psychological power of 
free postulation, by which it can ignore its own origin (p. 457) and 
assume things ‘‘as if’’ they were different than they are. This 
psychological indeterminism is the basis of analysis in situ. But 
reason knows well enough that the change or withdrawal of parts 
in a real whole never leaves the whole unaffected. To overlook the 
unreality of abstraction and to accept hypothetical freedom is to 
fall back on the play of imagination and indeterminism. It is to 
ignore the self-affirmative power of the mind which is the true 
nature of freedom. Our conclusion is that Spaulding has failed to 
show that reason is independent of determination by its historical 
development. Freedom in this sense is found to lack the objective 
and logical foundation which reason demands. 

But Mr. Spaulding claims freedom of reason of another kind: 
viz., reason is free to follow the implicative structure of reality. 
Reason must be free, because only on this assumption can we explain 
its peculiar function of discovering implications (p. 392). ‘‘The 
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function of discovering implications is reason’s peculiar quale’’ 
(p. 393). The performance of this function involves more than an 
acceptance of bondage to the objective order. Though reason acts 
‘*in accordance’’ with the characteristics of objects at a certain level, 
it is never causally determined by a necessity in the objects. Reason 
is only ‘‘inherently determined’’ by its own nature. For Realism, 
this amounts to saying that reason is determined by its own free 
power of indeterminism. For the nature of reason seems to con- 
sist in freedom to postulate and to shift at will from one universe of 
discourse to another. Behind reasoning and its objects remains the 
psychological freedom to postulate and to choose, just as behind 
sense-data is presupposed the selective activity of perception. 
Hence although all mention of subjectivity is ruled out, the principle 
of psychological indeterminism guides reason in its discovery of 
implications in reality. 

The limited scope of implication in the objective order requires 
the assumption of indeterminism as a supplementary principle. 
‘*Tmplication ... seems to subsist between some propositions, but not 
... among all’’ (p. 413). Threads of objective necessity do not hold 
throughout the universe. Truth is one system, according to Spauld- 
ing, only in the sense that it is composed of consistent truths; and 
consistency means no more than the ‘‘givenness of the co-presence’’ 
of truths together (p. 490). Truths are not necessarily implicative 
or constitutive of each other (pp. 427-428). Hence where threads 
of implication break down, reason would seem obliged to fall back 
on a principle of groundless selection in choosing a new universe of 
discourse. Indeterminism would be called in to supplement im- 
plication. 

The discovery of indeterminism at the root of reason, as repre- 
sented by Spaulding, makes it impossible to say why the relation 
between reasoning and its objects should not be entirely arbitrary. 
If the terms of the relation are subject to free postulation and selec- 
tion, what reason can there be for the relation itself remaining uni- 
form in different cases? Spaulding himself holds empirical analysis 
to have shown the relation between knowledge and its object to be 
one of functional correlation. But an empirical method can not 
furnish conclusive evidence. At the most, it only gives probability 
based on the number of particular cases examined. A multitude of 
other relations might subsist in other cases, or even fail to be brought 
to light in the cases examined. Again it is primarily a negative 
method. By showing the apparent impossibility of the causal rela- 
tion in a given instance, the presence of the functional relation is 
thereby wrongly assumed to be proved. 
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Moreover, Realism has failed to prove the independence of knowl- 
edge and its object. Realism’s central doctrine of independence is 
based upon the ‘‘solution’’ which it offers of the ego-centric predica- 
ment. The ‘‘solution’’ is successful in exposing the fallacy of cer- 
tain idealists, who argue from the fact that everything known is in 
relation to consciousness, to the conclusion that consciousness is 
solely constitutive of the real. But +h- upon Realism in turn 
commits the same fallacy—only drawing the opposite conclusion. 
The realist’s error likewise consists in identifying relation with 
presence to consciousness; only he concludes that by a withdrawal 
of consciousness, knowledge and its object can be shown to be inde- 
pendent. Realism, being itself guilty of the ego-centric fallacy, 
thereby invalidates its proof of the independence of cognition and 
the object. Narrowed to rational knowledge, this means that reason- 
ing has not been shown to be independent of the object reasoned 
about. 

Finally, we may return to the first sense in which Spaulding 
claimed the freedom of reason: viz., that reason is law-abiding. 
According to our findings, the reason represented by the New 
Rationalism lacks the principle of logical self-determination or law 
within itself. It is not law-abiding in any true sense, because it is 
not rationally determined through itself. Indeterminism is every- 
where the presupposition of reason. It is represented as reason’s 
essential nature. Not only is it necessary in the discovery of im- 
plications, but where implication breaks down indeterminism is called 
in to choose new postulates for reason. Secondly, Realism has de- 
stroyed all possible autonomy or unity of reason through its sharp 
division of the acts from the objects of reason. Reason is divided 
into two independent series; while within these series, each term is 
independent of every other. Such endless pluralism arising from 
the realist’s distinction between the acts and objects of reason must 
prove fatal to any conception of a unified, self-determined freedom. 
Lastly, the realist can not hold reason to be law-abiding because for 
him it is never a completely implicative whole, and hence never 
truly ‘‘self-affirming.’’ Though he may point out that reason fol- 
lows the law of its own positive peculiarities, this is not the same as 
determination by itself as a whole, which is freedom. For the 
realist, reason can never have true autonomy or self-determination 
because it can never be a completely implicative system. Implica- 
tion always breaks down at some point; hence the laws of reason 
flow either from certain peculiarities of the parts or from a fountain 
of indeterministic psychical activity introduced as a vis a tergo. 
Our conclusion is that the reason represented in Mr. Spaulding’s 
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Realism can never have autonomy or freedom as a universal prin- 
ciple. The truth of this follows from the fact that reason is never 
recognized by him as a completely implicative or self-affirming whole. 
According to Realism, the freedom of reason rests upon the claimed 
discovery of the independence of knowing and the object known. 
But a freedom based on independence particularizes reason and de- 
fines it by negation. Moreover the very relation of independence 
has not been satisfactorily proved by Realism. The only freedom 
left in which Realism can take refuge is psychological indeterminism, 
a freedom hardly worthy of the New Rationalism. 


Marte T. Couns. 
WELLS COLLEGE. 


A NOTE FOR THE HISTORY OF AFFECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


N the conclusion to Lange’s monograph on the emotions, occurs 
the well-known passage on the relation of the emotional life 
to the vasomotor system. ‘‘It is to the vasomotor system,’’ he says, 
‘‘that we owe the whole emotional side of our psychic life, our joys 
and our sufferings, our hours of happiness and misery. Were our 
sense impressions not strong enough to excite its activity, we should 
go indifferently and apathetically through life. All impressions 
from the outer world would enrich our experience, increase our 
knowledge, but would move us neither to joy nor to anger, gloom, or 
fear.’ In his notes to this passage he refers to Spinoza as one who 
most closely of his predecessors approached his theory and to 
Girolamo Bocalosi, a physiognomist, as a possible second. 

There is however in the obscure figure of J. J. Reich, a pupil of 
the famous G. E. Stahl, of Halle, an exponent of the close relation 
of the affective life of an individual to the condition of his body. 
But whereas the theory of Lange makes the vasomotor system the 
cause of the emotional phenomena, Reich believes that the emotional 
phenomena cause the disturbances in the body, not mere ‘‘ex- 
pression of emotions,’’ but actual variations in the blood. 

At Halle in 1695 Reich submitted to the faculties a dissertation 
on the bodily effects of the emotions, Passionibus Animi Corpus 
Humani Varie Alterantibus. This piece of work has only the 
interest of being curious, and in outlining it here no pretense is made 
of having discovered anything of major importance. 

It proceeds by a show of deductive accuracy gained through 
Theorems and Corollaries, all backed up by legendary examples of 


1C. Lange, Die Gemuetsbewegungen, 2te Aufl., tr. von H. Kurella, Wuertz- 
burg, Kurt Kabitzsch, 1910, p. 79. 
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so-called scientific principles. Not only is its method questionable, 
but also its physiological and psychological presuppositions. Reich 
still believes in the close union of the blood and the soul (Theorem 
II.) and in the existence of the pre-Galenic humors (Th. V., XIL., 
to XV.). His attitude, however, emphasizes their psychical con- 
comitant and he seems to feel himself rather revolutionary in urging 
that the soul be considered the cause of all ‘‘internally aroused’’ (que 
in humano corpore ab intra fiunt) phenomena. In such cases we shall 
see that ‘‘the temperament of the body follows the comportment of 
the soul’’ (Zbid.). 

Reich’s interest in the emotions is the interest of the physician. 
**Tt can be clearly seen,’’ he says, ‘‘that man’s health and life and 
preservation depend primarily on the tranquillity of his soul and 
thence upon the even and measured movements of his material 
parts, and through these upon the even and measured movements of 
the blood and the remaining fluid parts. When these are disturbed, 
the whole mechanism ‘of the human body languishes, totters, and is 
indeed jeopardized’’ (Th. II.). 

The emotions are the cause of such disturbances. In their train 
come many diseases (Th. IV.). Anger has been known to cause 
dumbness, apoplexy, paralysis, fever, (Th. XXI.) and to affect 
mother’s milk (Th. XXIL.). As an example of some of the effects 
of anger he cites a boy whose head was hurt and skull fractured. 
The patient was getting along nicely and quite out of danger when 
he was moved to anger. ‘‘He relapsed into a fever and delirium 
with the result that on the fourth day afterwards he departed this 
life’? (Th. XXII.). The explanation is that the violent commotion 
in the soul so increases the circulation of the blood that the cerebral 
membrane is inflamed and becomes swollen with both venous and 
arterial blood (ibid.). Fear and terror, like anger, also produce 
fever and epilepsy (Th. XXVL.). Gloom or depression (tristitia) 
has been known to turn the hair white and to produce abortions. 
Reich cites the case of a boy whose hair turned -white over night 
because of the tristitia brought on by a sentence of death (Th. 
XXIII.). These emotions are all undeniably harmful. Hope, 
faith, and love in contrast are very useful if moderate, ‘‘not only in 
preserving health but in restoring it. For no passion is harmful 
so long as it preserves the equilibrium of the flow of the blood’’ 
(Th. XX.). Yet if love becomes too intense it produces no end 
of trouble (Th. XXVII.). 

Though the passions themselves are psychical, some of them have 
an undeniably physiological origin, this in spite of the main thesis 
of the dissertation. Reich here follows the traditional dichotomy 
of approach and withdrawal. All the passions are either an in- 
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clination to possess or ‘‘unite with’’ a pleasing object, or an incli- 
nation to flee or repel an unpleasing one. It is the latter class 
whose physiological origin is the more obvious (Th. VIII.). Again 
they may be divided into those passions which are stimulated by a 
‘‘strong impression of external things’’ and those which take their 
rise in the habitual inclination of the mind towards certain objects 
(Th. IX.). I have not found in Reich’s dissertation any statement 
of the identity of these two divisions, that is a statement of whether 
the ‘‘approaching’’ emotions are the internally aroused and the 
‘‘withdrawal’’ emotions are the externally aroused, or whether 
there is no connection at all. One looks for some such statement 
since the theorems just summarized are followed by one which says 
that the internally aroused emotions are the remote and mediate 
causes of disease, whereas the externally aroused are immediate and 
proximate (Th. V.). There is no need for a second observation on 
Reich’s consistency. 

Be that as it may, the attitude of the soul towards its objects 
determines certain motor effects, such as flight, approach, attack.” 
These motor effects themselves seem to be of two general kinds. 
‘‘Rither the soul extends the radii of its influence . . .- from the 
center to he periphery, whereupon the movement becomes greater, 
or draws them in from the circumference towards the center, where- 
upon the movement is diminished or destroyed for the time being’’ 
(Th. XVI.). 


GrorGE Boas. 
New York. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1918-1919. New Series, 
Vol. XIX. London: Williams and Norgate. 1919. Pp. 311. 
This volume of tthe Proceedings is smaller than in the years im- 

mediately prior, because the symposia, which beginning with the 
volume previous to this were printed also separately, are in the case 
of this present volume printed only separately. So the Proceedings 
of 1918-19 are thus in two volumes, of which only one is the subject 
of the present review. 

The general impression of these papers, despite their diversity of 
titles, is, to the present reviewer at least, one of similarity of mood 
and character, hard to specify, yet felt through all the differences. 
They are, more than in previous years, tentative, suggestive, incom- 
plete. Paper after paper seems striving towards something that is 

2 Cf. Aristotle’s De Anima, Bk. III., Ch. VII., 431a. 
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glimpsed, yet never quite attained. The idealists are critical of 
idealism ; the realists, of realism; the Bergsonian complains we are 
isolated units save where matter unites us; and the pessimistic thec- 
logian rebukes those who hope for personal immortality. Almost 
every contributor seems to be approaching, each in his own peculiar 
way, one subject: ‘‘What are we to make of the curious fact that 
there are many minds, and what do these many minds do when they 
severally think about the world, and what may their future be?’’ 

If the best in this volume only rarely reaches up to the level of 
the best in the year just preceding, the average level is even higher. 
One paper, Dean Inge’s characterization of Platonism, full of as- 
tonishing phrases that linger in one’s memory, rises at the close to 
a height scarcely attained elsewhere in either volume. Among the 
other papers here, the reviewer is perhaps making invidious distine- 
tions if he specially recommends John Laird’s and J. B. Baillie’s 
keen and constructive criticisms of certain types of idealistic argu- 
ment, and the interesting angle from which A. E. Heath surveys 
*‘the scope of the scientific method.’’ But this is to discriminate 
against others almost equally good: the able effort of A. F. Shand 
to link up value-theory with his own profound analysis of the emo- 
tions; or C. D. Broad’s critique of the mechanical and the teleolog- 
ical, which adds one more to the series of acute studies of special 
problems which he has recently been giving us, each handled with a 
sanity and originality most refreshing and attractive. It must be 
said of this last paper that, for once, Mr. Broad’s scientific appa- 
ratus seems unnecessarily cumbersome and pretentious for the result 
achieved, but the closing pages are eminently worth while. 

If we have so far left unmentioned the Presidential Address by 
G. E. Moore, it was that it might serve as a text for a special dis- 
course. The address stands in remarkable contrast with the notable 
paper by Bertrand Russell, which opens the above-mentioned sym- 
posium volume. They represent, apparently, two tendencies already 
latent in an unstable compound we were calling, a while back, by 
the name New Realism. Since those happy days of innocence and 
epistemological monism, when things called selves knew directly 
other things physical, called tables and brickbats, and knew also 
things mathematical, such as two and three, and liked the latter 
rather better, but granted them all an equal reality,—since those 
happy days, Mr. Russell has come far. Some parts of him have, it 
would seem, come faster than others, so that pieces of him may still 
be caught lingering at various points along the road. But as the 
‘‘real Mr. Russell’’ has been found to be only an artificial construct, 
we should not, perhaps, be too much shocked by this disintegration. 
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Meanwhile Mr. Moore has stayed at home; but owing to the fact that 
he has employed his time in picking the family mansion to pieces, he 
is now almost as much ‘‘abroad’’ as Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Russell has been through a wide orbit, traversing a region 
somewhere between Berkeley and Leibniz. You looked for him in 
the same quarter of the heavens where you looked for the idealists; 
only you did not dare to call him that, for Mr. Russell long ago 
committed himself, in print, to the opinion that idealists are a con- 
temptible lot, and Mr. Russell never changes his moral judgments, 
for they are subjective, and therefore within his control. So when 
he flashed upon a novel thought, the thought that all that is, is idea. 
he did not use any such tainted language to express it; but told us, 
instead, that all that is, is ‘‘a six-dimensional manifold of perspec- 
tives of sensibilia.’’ A physical thing is the sum of its appearances 
in the various perspectives, only in certain cases nobody is there to 
see a number of these appearances. Indeed, Mr. Russell seems to 
have recently discovered that in no case is anybody there to see. 
That a thing is to be considered as nothing but the sum of its ap- 
pearances, is what Mr. Moore, in the volume we are here reviewing, 
denominates the Mill-Russell theory of objects. The ordinary no- 
tion of object is wrong, according to Mr. Russell, because when two 
people look at the same object, what one sees is not what the other 
sees, therefore there is no same object. Hence each experiencer is, at 
any moment, living in a world all his private own, his own momen- 
tary perspective. But how did the two people ever find this out? 
How did they even ever suppose they were looking at the same ob- 
ject, if they are thus shut within themselves? Mr. Russell’s premise 
says they looked at the same object and thus discovered an interest- 
ing discrepancy. From this, Mr. Russell draws the conclusion that 
his premise is not true. Had Mr. Russell, in the old days, found, in 
an idealist book, anything like this conclusion that destroys its own 
premise, he would have hailed with delight such a self-refutation of 
idealism. Meanwhile Mr. Russell might have been forgiven the way 
he arrives at the Mill-Russell theory, if only he had used it as a 
scientist would use an hypothesis, working it for all it was worth, 
deducing with precision all its consequences. But it must be con- 
fessed that, so far, we have had from him, concerning perspectives 
and Mill-Russell objects, only some confusedly intuitionist and 
cavalierly unscientific expositions, plus a promise that some day Mr. 
A. N. Whitehead will supply us with precise details. 

But Mr. Russell’s orbit has now swept him along into a new 
region. He has become a behaviorist. He has dropped the epistem- 
ological subject. He dallies with William James’s theory, that the 
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mental and the physical are two different ways in which the same 
things are put together. He has adopted almost everything we had 
been accustomed to associate with American New Realism. Whether 
the cometary tail of his theory of perspectives, which he still pulls 
along behind him, will survive in this new atmosphere, remains to 
be seen. For behaviorism has meant, to those who held it hitherto, 
the right to start with a common world, a common world which, in 
some sense, endures through time, and in which we all move about. 
The structure of this common world is not reducible to its qualities, 
and it is by means of the structure that we come to compare quali- 
ties. You and I may disagree as to whether the house-door is red or 
yellow. But I know we are discussing the same door, for you use it 
to enter the house the same as I, and do not attempt to walk through 
the blank wall. Mr. Russell would probably characterize these re- 
marks as rather crude; but he long ago said, and wisely, that in such 
matters the crude view is often nearest right. But in any case the 
fact remains, that American realists have clung to behaviorism, even 
to the brink of a radical materialism, precisely because they felt it 
to be the road of objectivism, the road away from Berkeley and from 
Leibniz. We await with interest Mr. Russell’s future synthesis of 
incompatibles. 

While Mr. Russell has thus been exploiting the idealist and sub- 
jectivist tendency in epistemological monism, Mr. Moore has been 
leaning the other way ; with the consequence that now he seems about 
to topple over into epistemological dualism, much to his own disgust ; 
so that the paper before us is composed of a series of violent contor- 
tions performed on the ragged edge, wherein Mr. Moore is trying 
desperately to keep his balance and not fall over the line. 

Mr. Moore is seriously worried over what it is I see when I see 
an inkstand. What surprises us in Mr. Moore, is that he here shows 
himself alarmed by those same old bogies which we had supposed all 
new realists, as part of their initiation into the arcana of the sect, 
had long since unmasked and exorecized. What I see, as the ink- 
stand, looks different when I put on blue glasses; therefore what I 
see can not be part of the inkstand. Now surely, in so far as we can 
clearly distinguish thus between the inkstand that is, and the ink- 
stand that appears,—surely there is, so far, no reason for denying 
we know the inkstand that is. The possibility of making the dis- 
tinction is also the possibility of rising above it. The trouble is that 
a next move is then introduced, to the effect that both cases are 
merely two cases of the inkstand that appears, and some inkstand 
that really is, lies yonder beyond and unreachable. But if there is 
to be any such second move, it ought rather to be a criticism of the 
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inkstand that appears, a criticism which points out that this ink- 
stand has as much right,—not as little right,—to be called the real 
inkstand as has the other. If it looks blue under certain circum- 
stances, then it is the real inkstand that looks blue,—there is only 
one inkstand involved. Indeed you must say that under these cir- 
cumstances it simply is blue. The phrase ‘‘looks blue’’ merely calls 
our attention to the fact that there are peculiar circumstances. 
There is no more puzzle about the real inkstand being both blue 
and not blue, the one in one context, the other in another, than there 
is in the same piece of gold leaf being yellow in reflected light and 
green in transmitted light, though the place where I see the yellow 
and where I see the green is one and the same place. So also, the same 
inkstand is moving or not moving, according as you choose your axes 
of reference; heavy or light, according as you consider its potential 
gravitational acceleration towards the earth or towards the moon. 
We deal in each and all these cases with physical effects of physical 
causes; there is no need for, and no meaning in, lugging into the 
discussion any references to any realm of the subjective or the 
mental. 

But perhaps Mr. Moore would still feel that this was not meeting 
his difficulty. He might even suspect that we were thus merely com- 
ing to the Mill-Russell theory from another angle. We are calling 
the little blue something in one set of circumstances the same thing 
as the big white something in another set. It is like the jack-knife 
that was still the same old knife after it had had new blades sub- 
stituted for the old ones, and also a new handle. What do we mean 
by ‘‘the same’’? Or again, the scientist tells us that this same solid 
inkstand is about as ‘‘full of empty space’’ as is the starry sky, 
lonely electrons wandering afar from one another. Once more, what 
in this sameness in things so different? There would seem to be no 
way of avoiding the conclusion that ‘‘the same with’’ means ‘‘stand- 
ing in a specific relation to,’’ and that the ‘‘thing”’ of naive realism 
must be dissolved into a relational system. In so far, the Mill- 
Russell theory is right. 

Where the Mill-Russell theory turns the situation upside down, 
is when it assumes the elements of the relational system are given 
data, to be identified with the various ‘‘appearances of the thing,’”’ 
but the system itself is constructed by us, so that a perspective is 
simpler than the common world, which common world is made out 
of perspectives. Surely this is to reverse the logical priority. An 
appearance of something, such as how the inkstand just now looks to 
me, is one of the most complex parts of the total thing-system, being 
the composite resultant, the summed effects, of a most complicated 
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tangle of causes. Its apparent simplicity vanishes the instant you 
try to make it a starting-point for inference. It is therefore exceed- 
ingly undesirable that we begin with such a given block datum as 
the center of our theory of a thing-system. No analysis can break 
up such a datum into suitable elements by direct attack; no infer- 
ence can be safely based on it as a unit. 

Perhaps an analogy will bring out the character of the situation. 
The given datum of astronomy is the easily observed circular move- 
ment of the heavens. Building on this datum, we should naturally 
arrive, almost at a single bound, at something like the Ptolemaic 
astronomy. And of course Ptolemaic astronomy is theoretically 
possible: you can take the earth as the center, and any orbit of any 
heavenly body can be mathematically resolved into a system of 
circular motions relative to this center. And we may grant the 
Russell theory of perspectives exactly the same type of theoretical 
possibility. But Copernican astronomy, in this respect quite con- 
trary to Ptolemaic, runs violently in the face of what seems the very 
evidence of the senses. It declares the motions of the stars are not 
simply what they seem to be, but the appearance of the heavens to 
the observer on the earth must be interpreted as the resultant of a 
great complex of factors. Yet the Copernican astronomy has pre- 
vailed. It has prevailed because of a certain objective simplicity ; 
while the snarl of Ptolemaic epicycle on epicycle made that astron- 
omy utterly unmanageable. 

Mr. Russell, in his theory of perspectives, would start, like 
Ptolemaic astronomy, with the given mass-impression. He is at one 
with the traditions of British empiricism in clinging to the given 
datum ; logician though he is, he fears to venture forth into any sea 
of speculation where thought is one’s compass and guide. The real 
is the verified and the verified is always quality given, hard, stub- 
born, uncontaminated. So he would take a now given, unanalyzed, 
three-dimensional appearance, and put it along with other similar, 
and supposedly somewhere given appearances, to form a three- or 
four-dimensional manifold, which has three-dimensional manifolds 
for elements. He would thus try to arrive at a common world by 
construction. He pursues this cumbersome method because he wants 
to start from, and keep close to, what is indubitably given. Genetic 
psychology insinuates a doubt as to the immediacy with which any 
one perspective is given as ordered in three dimensions, but he puts 
such suggestions aside as illegitimate, for this might knock out the 
only solid starting-point he has,—and then where would he be? 
But even though we grant to his method a certain sort of theoretical 
possibility ; we must insist that its claim to superior certainty is un- 
justified. At the first move it makes, it has already transcended the 
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given, and possibly transcended it in a way as rash as the first 
inference of the naive spectator beholding the march of the stars, 
who jumps to the conclusion, almost forced on him by his senses 
themselves, that obviously he is the center around which the universe 
revolves. Mr. Russell seems to forget that what is near to the in- 
dubitable may be exceedingly dubious. 

It is more desirable that we start with assuming the common 
world, and explain, for instance, the appearance of the inkstand, 
as due, one factor in it to one set of causes, another factor in it to 
another set of causes. We thus build up the given datum, and not 
the world. We arrive at the given at the end of our thought-process, 
and do not begin with it. Of course, as always happens when we 
start with what are in the order of knowledge hypotheses no one 
given datum can ever be a complete verification of our theory. But 
what we, in the order of knowledge, are feeling after by hypotheses, 
is, in the order of nature, not hypothesis nor knowledge, but the 
common world itself. And we may fairly assume that science brings 
us into the closest contact we have with that world. And so we feel 
justified in taking the inkstand as it is thought of by science, not as 
being more nor less real than any of the ways it appears to the senses, 
but as being more properly the suitable center and starting-point, 
the key-position, from which to grasp the structure of that system 
which we call ‘‘one thing.’’ We feel justified in starting this with 
the common-world. Why? Because it is more probable, from the 
standpoint of any really sound logic, that a common-world exists, 
and that the other minds are thinking therein, than it is that I saw 
a blue inkstand half a minute ago, or see one ten feet away from me 
now,—and Mr. Russell in his heart of hearts knows that this is so. 


H. T. Coste... 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. July- 
August, 1919. Correspondance inédite de A. Spir. Lettres a A. 
Penjon (pp. 425-441): A. Spir.—These letters contain comments 
explanatory of certain points in Spir’s idealistic metaphysics. The 
ideality of time, the status of the finite self, and the relation of the 
Absolute to our knowledge are among the topics discussed. L’idée 
du néant et le probléme de l’origine radicale dans le néoplatonisme 
grec (pp. 443-475) : E. Brenier. — The ‘‘negative theology’’ of Neo- 
Platonism is significant not only because of its discovery that Reality 
is ultimately indescribable, but also as an attempt to deal with the 
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problem of ultimate origin. In attacking this problem the Greek 
neo-platonists distinguish between two kinds of non-being; a non- 
being which implies simply negative predication, and a non-being 
which is freed from all limitation by reason of its complete inde- 
terminism, and may be considered superior to and the source of all 
being. The neo-platonic doctrines concerning or ’Ev are considered 
as an attempt to describe this second kind of non-being. The views 
of Plotinus, Proclus, and Damascius are discussed. L’attitude re- 
ligieuse de Jésuites et le sources du pari de Pascal (pp. 447-516) 
A swwre.: L. BuANCHET.— With a view to effective proselytizing the 
Jesuits tried to adjust their religious position to the spirit of 
Humanism’ and Renaissance science. Pascal, as a thorough Jan- 
senist mystic, opposed their concessions to rationalism in theology 
and to naturalism in ethics. But Pascal’s famous pragmatic argu- 
ment for belief is of Jesuit origin, and is to be found in the work of 
Pére Sirmond, Immortalité de L’Ame. This apparent paradox is a 
subject of dissussion in the next issue of the Revue, where this 
article is completed. Notes et Discussions. A propos de la Démon- 
stration Géométrique. Réponse d@ M. Goblot (pp. 517-521): L. 
Rovueter. — L. Rougier criticizes M. Goblot for ‘‘geometrical empiri- 
cism,’’ since he makes geometrical demonstration depend upon spatial 
intuition in the examination of concrete figures. A propos du 
Fondement de L’Induction (pp. 523-527): S. Gnrvzpera.- The 
principle of the uniformity of nature is the basis for inductive 
method. Royce’s doctrine of induction based on ‘‘a fair sampling 
of instances’’ is seen to imply this principle. Questions Pratiques. 
Réflexions sur le Droit de la Paix et la Société des Nations (pp. 
529-568): R. Hupert.—An attempt made in the closing months 
of the war to set forth the essential conditions of a permanent peace. 
Such a peace must be based upon ‘‘right’’ or justice, which means 
respecting individual and collective personalities. With this 
premise in mind the questions of territorial claims, reparation, and 
a ‘‘society of nations’’ are considered. The latter is essential to 
secure international justice. 
Taussig, F.W. Free Trade, the Tariff and Reciprocity. New York: 
The Maemillan Co. 1920. Pp. ix + 219. 
Trotter, W. The Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War (Revised 
and enlarged). New York: The Macmillan Co. 1920. Pp. 264. 
Turner, J. E. An Examination of William James’s Philosophy: A 
Critical Essay for the General Reader. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 
1919. Pp. vii+ 76. 4s. 6d. 
Woodburne, Angus Stewart. The Relation between Religion and 
Science: A Biological Approach. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1920. Pp. 103. $.75 net. 
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Ziehen, Th. Lehrbuch der Logik, auf positivistischer Grundlage mit 
Beriicksichtigung der Geschichte der Logik. Bonn: A. Mareus 
& E. Webers Verlag. 1920. Pp. 866. Br. M. 47.50. Geb. in 
Ganzleinen M. 55.50; Halbfranz M. 59.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE following is the preliminary announcement of the plans for 
this year’s meeting of the Western Philosophical Association : 

The next annual meeting will be held at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis., on Friday and Saturday, April 16-17, 1920. 

The afternoon session of Friday will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of the question, ‘‘What May Philosophy Contribute to the 
Further Development of the Social Sciences?’’ Members are 
urged to present papers on this topic and to cooperate toward 
securing a fruitful and pointed discussion of it. 

One session will be set aside for papers on logical and epistemo- 
logical issues; another will provide for papers on any other philo- 
sophical subjects which members may desire to discuss. 

Arrangements are under way for a luncheon on Saturday, to 
be followed by an informal meeting at which, without prearranged 
programme, members may bring forward for general discussion 
any matters of common interest. 

The prospects as regards attendance are unusually gratifying 
and, in connection with inquiries that have come regarding the 
meeting, five papers have already been offered. Those wishing 
to present papers are therefore requested to communicate the 
titles to the Secretary at the earliest possible date. It is of im- 
portance that our time limit of twenty minutes be carefully ob- 
served. Abstracts of all papers should be in the hands of the 
Secretary not later than April Ist. 

Epwarp L. ScHavs, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
February 23, 1920 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held on January 19th, 
Professor Wildon Carr, vice-president, in the chair. Professor J. A. 
Smith read a paper on ‘‘The Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile,’’ which 
began with a general characterization of the remarkable re-birth of 
idealistic philosophy in Southern Italy. That philosophy, as exem- 
plified in the systems of Croce and Gentile, builds up the foundation 
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of history, which it conceives of as the content of experience welt. 
created by the mind that seeks the theory of it. The special problem 
now before philosophy is the understanding of history, and imprimis 
of its own history. An endeavor was made to trace the stages in the 
formation of Gentile’s thought—its gradual enlargement from a 
theory of education into a universal metaphysics. This development 
culminates in the assertion of the identity of mind’s essence with its 
existence ; it 7s the process of its own gradual self-creation. The doc- 
trine that mind is atto puro is taken and employed by Gentile as the 
guiding principle of a new form of absolute idealism. As compared 
with Croce he insists more upon the unity of mind or spirit, while 
recognizing certain absolute forms of it as issuing from it and con- 
stituting its concrete being or filling. Philosophy is the supreme 
form of self-consciousness, and so finds in itself the clue to all that 
mind is or has created—itself and its world. This principle, once 
accepted, applies itself and advances by an immanent dialectic. No 
reality outside mind and its activity is needed to account for ex- 
perience. The paper concluded with an attempt to render the central 
idea of Gentile’s philosophy more familiar, and to meet a few objec- 
tions to its apprehension and acceptance. 


TueE Revista di Filosofia Neo-scolastica announces in a recent num- 
ber that its competition for the best essay on the philosophical and 
theological doctrines of Dante has been extended to January 31, 1921. 
A notice of this competition and the rules governing the writing and 
submission of the essays appeared in this JouRNAL, Vol. XVI., p. 84 
(January 30, 1919). 


Proressor Wi~Mon H. SHELDON, of Dartmouth, has been ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy at Yale to succeed Professor A. K. 
Rogers. Professor Rogers is retiring from active work, but will con- 
tinue to live in New Haven and devote himself to writing. 


Dean C. E. SeasHore, of the University of Iowa, delivered a lec- 
ture on ‘‘The Psychology of Musical Talent’’ at the University of 
Kansas on March 1, 1920. 


PROFESSOR WoopBRIDGE RitEy, of Vassar College, is sailing for 
France to deliver a course of lectures at the Sorbonne upon ‘‘Rep- 
resentative Americans’’—Franklin and Jefferson, Walt Whitman, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt and William James. 





